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QUESTION  BOX; 

Grow  herbs  in  Victory  Garden? 
Reheat  tomatoes  from  can? 
Make  winter  vegetables  appetizing 
in  spring? 
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Food  auestions  have  the  floor  again  today.     One  letter  t 

_  i  DEPARTMENT 

about  growing  herbs  for  seasoning.    Another  asks  whether  cannefl'tbmat 
reheating  for  safety  when  they  come  out  of  can.     And  a  third  letter  asks  ways  to 
make  winter  vegetables  interesting  for  spring  meals.     The  answers  to  these  letters 
come  from  plant  scientists  and  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Here  is  the  first  letter*     It  says:  "My  bulletin  on  Victory  Gardens  does 
not  mention  growing  herbs  for  seasoning.     Is  there  any  objection  to  growing 
herbs  and,  if  not,  which  are  most  useful  and  easiest  to  grow? 11 

Bulletins  on  Victory  Gardens  do  not  list  herbs  among  the  essential  crops 
because  herbs  o^fer  little  food  value... are  mostly  for  seasoning.    But  herbs  can 
be  very  helpful  in  giving  pep  to  wartime  meals,  especially  now  that  many  of  tiie 
spices  and  seasonings  this  country  used  to  import  have  been  cut  off  by  the  war. 
So  if  you  have  a  little  extra  space,  you  are  wise  to  put  in  some  herb  seeds 
that  will  give  you  home-grown  seasoning.    A  space  10  by  12  feet  will  grow  enough 
herbs  for  the  average-size  family.    Most  likely  you  can  stretch  your  present 
garden  a  little  to  get  in  some  herbs,  or  grow  herbs  just  as  borders. 

Many  of  the  garden  herbs  are  perennials,  so,  once  you  start  them,  they'll 
come  up  year  after  year,    Plant  your  herb  plot  so  that  the  perennials  are  on 
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one  side  and  the  annuals  are  on  the  other.     Then  you  won't  have  to  disturb  the 
perennials  when  you  remake  your  herb  garden  next  year* 

A  few  herbs  need  special  conditions  to  grow  well.    Mint  and  thyme  need  some 
sha.de.     Chives  and  tarragon  need  plenty  of  sun.     All  herbs  need  sun  some  of  the 
time.     Marjoram  and  basil,  originally  from  warm  countries,  need  warmth,  plenty 
of  sun,  yet  moist  soil.     The  herbs  that  need  special  conditions  may  do  better  if 
you  plant  them  in  boxes  or  pots  that  you  can  move  around... to  follow  the  sun  or 
the  sha.de,  or  protect  them  from  sudden  cold,  or  place  them  in  a  moist  spot. 
You  may  find  it  better  to  put  peppermint  and  spearmint  in  boxes  rather  than  in 
the  garden  because  the  mints  all  spread  easily  and  may  overrun  the  garden. 

Here  is  a,  list  of  herbs  that  a.re  annuals  so  must  go  in  the  ground  new  ea.ch 
spring:  Parsley,   summer  savory,  basil,  sweet  mar.joran,  and  dill... also  na.sturtium 
and  anise.     And  here  are  5  useful  perennial  herbs  that  will  come  up  by  them- 
selves once  you  get  them  started:  Sage,  mint,  thyme,  chives  and  tarragon. 

Have  you  ever  tried  fresh  ba,sil  leaves  with  tomato  soup  or  salad,  or  with 

scrambled  eggs  or  omelet?     Summer  savory  is  also  delicious  in  green  salad  and 

salad  dressing  as  well  as  in  sausage,   stew  or  hash.     Thyme  goes  a.s  well  in 

chowder  as  in  stuffing.     Tarragon  makes  a  fine  flavor  for  vinegar  and  salad 
dressing. 

Write,  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  if  you  want  more  information 
on  growing  these  different  herbs. 

How  let's  turn  to  a  question  about  canned  tomatoes.     Here's  a  letter  that 
says:  "Is  it  safe  to  use  canned  foods  right  out  of  the  can  without  reheating 
them  first?     Tor  exajnple,  is  it  safe  to  use  juice  from  home-canned  tomatoes  or 
use  the  tomatoes  themselves  cold  without  first  heating  up? 

Home  economists  say  you  do  not  need  to  heat  canned  tomatoes  or  the  canned 
juice  of  tomatoes  before  using  them.     The  more  you  heat  tomatoes,  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  lose  some  of  the  fine  fresh  tomato  flavor.     (If  you  use  some 
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of  the  juice  to  inake  a  tomato  jelly  salad,  you  will,  of  course,  heat  part  of  it 
to  help  dissolve  the  gelatin,  tmt  don't  heat  it  any  more  than  you  have  to.) 

Any  food  that  is  properly  canned  is  safe  to  eat  right  out  of  the  can 
without  reheating. 

How  for  the  last  letter  waiting  here  for  answer.     The  letter  says  J  "While 
waiting  for  the  fresh  vegetables  to  he  read}'  in  my  Victory  Garden,  I  find  it 
quite  a  problem  to  make  the  same  old  winter  vegetables  appetizing — the  same 
vegetables  we've  been  eating  for  months.    Perhaps  you  could  suggest  some 
different  ways  to  cook  and  serve  them." 

One  answer  to  this  letter  is  a  free  folder  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture called  "Root  Vegetables  in  Low-Cost  Meals."  This  folder  suggests  many 
ways  to  prepare  beets,  carrots,  onions,  turnips  and  parsnips  so  they  will  be 
delicious  and  different.     The  folder  is  free  while  the  free  supply  lasts.  A 

postcard  to  the  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  will  bring  it 
to  you. 

One  way  to  vary  vegetables  is  to  serve  2  or  more  together — to  make  an 
attractive  and  delicious  combination.    Another  is  to  add  other  flavoring  foods 
to  them — season  them  with  chopped  onion,  or  tomato,  or  meat  drippings,  leftover 
bits  of  cheese,  wha.tever  goes  well  with  the  vegetable.     Try  some  vegetables 
cooked  in  tomatoes — tomatoes  with  stewed  celery,  for  example,  or  tomatoes  with 
onion  and  corn.     Turnips  and  celery  make  a  nice  couple  together.     Try  scalloping 

tomatoes,  celery,  carrots  and  onion  with  bread.crij.mbs  and  a  bit  of  grated  cheese 
on  top.     Try  baked  onions  or  panned  cabbage  with  chopped  peanuts  as  extra 
flavor.    Tfiiole  boiled  beets  with  the  center  scooped  out  maice  attractive  holders 
for  canned  corn  or  stewed  celery.     Once  you  start  you  imagination  on  combina- 
tions and  special  ways  to  season  and  serve,  s^ou'll  find  plenty  of  ways  to  add 
variety  to  winter  vegetables  even  late  in  the  spring. 

And  that's  all  the  questions  for  today.     More  next  week. 


